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A TTENTION SUBSCRIBERS: 
LNS will not publish for the 
next two weeks in order to give 
our much-overworked staff a 
breather. The next packet will be 
dated January 12, 1979. 


Terri Suess, who contributed the 
stories on Texas Farmworkers and the 
Anti-Shah demo, has submitted stories 
and drawings to LNS in the past. She 
recently returned from Seattle where 
she worked on the community-based 
paper. Northwest Passage. 


Beth Wood, one of our regular cor- 
respondents, is based in the southwest 
and also writes for Navajo Times. She 
frequently writes about Native 
Americans. 


A regular contributor to LNS, Peter 
Gribbin lives and works in Washington 
D.C. This week he wrote an analysis of 
the recent elections in Namibia. 


WOMEN 

WANTED 

TO WORK IN: 

☆EDITORIALS 
☆ GRAPHICS ☆ 
☆PRINTINGS 

LNS is an independent leftist news 
service now in its eleventh year. 
We are a working collective which 
produces weekly packets of news 
& graphics & a monthly graphics 
service. Our subscribers include 
several hundred newspap- 
ers, radio stations & or- 
ganizations throughout 
the U.S. & abroad. 


Ifs full time political work for 
subsistence pay with a high 
level of participation in col- 
lective decision-making 
& responsibilities. 



EDITORIAL WORK includes 
reporting, interviewing, writing, 
editing, working with contributing 
writers, participating in content de- 
cisions for each issue & possibly 
typesetting. 

GRAPHICS WORK includes 
news photography, photo-journal- 
ism & darkroom, design & layout, 
technical reproduction, selecting 
graphics & working with contribut- 
ing artists. 

PRINTING: Learn to operate, 

maintain & repair Chief 15 press. 
Mechanical inclination essential but 
experience with a press not 
necessary. Printer alter- 
nates printing with edi- 
torial or graphics work. 


For more information 
write or call: 

Liberation News Service 
17 West 17th Street 
N.Y.,N.Y. 10011 
(212)989-3555 


THIRD WORLD PEOPLE ARE ESPECIALLY ENCOURAGED TO APPLY 



Labor Study: American 
Workers are Fed Up 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Does your job 
give you the blues? If it does, don’t 
think you’re the only one. For accor- 
ding to a recently-released Department 
of Labor study, American workers 
were significantly more fed up in 1977 
with the steady decline in their stan- 
dard of living and alienation at the 
workplace than a similar survey con- 
ducted only four years earlier. The 
government-financed white paper, 
prepared by the University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research, also pointed to low pay and 
flimsy job security as a major cause for 
worker discontent. 

The highest over-all levels of job 
dissatisfaction were reported among 
workers under 30, Blacks, semiskilled 
blue-collar workers, and factory 
workers. Worker disaffection, says the 
study, was expressed by virtually every 
demographic and occupational group 
in the country. 

Despite the report’s grim findings, 
U.S. Labor Secretary Ray Marshall ad- 
monished that “unduly pessimistic 
conclusions’’ were uncalled for. “By 
and large,’’ waxed Marshall, “the ma- 
jority of American workers 
are. . .quite satisfied with most aspects 
of their jobs.’’ Still, Marshall had to 
concede that “the decline in job 
satisfaction over the past four years is 
significant and cannot be ignored.” 

One widely circulated theory ad- 
vanced by Labor analysts to explain 
worker dissatisfaction is a tuckered-out 
one; workers are unhappy not because 
of deteriorating working conditions 
but because their ever-rising expecta- 
tions were left unfulfilled. But this is 
not the only interpretation. “The 
bourgeios press say [worker 
dassatisfaction] comes about because 
expectations aren’t fulfilled,” explain- 
ed Harry Magdoff, former Wall Street 
financial analyst and now associate 
editor of the “independent socialist 
magazine” Monthly Review. “But 
that’s nonsense.” In recent years, he 
noted, people have been struggling too 
hard to keep even with inflation to in- 
dulge in inflated expectations. “ It’s 
more a question of hanging on to what 
you’ve got,” he continued. “Prices are 
as high as ever. 

“There’s no reason for workers to 
be satisfied and there hasn’t been one 
for a long time. In plain terms, nothing 
is improving. . .you can’t buy 45 cent 
cucumbers. And if you have kids, 
that’s a real problem.” 

The study showed that one of five 
workers felt their family income was 
inadequate to meet family expenses. 
But for Blaek workers it was even 
worse; three workers in five eited low 
income. 

For Magdoff, the government’s 
$450,000 study came up with nothing 
really new. “It’s just more of the 
same,” he said. “And the name of the 
game is still speed-ups. And now there 
is even more propaganda being put out 
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that workers have to increase their pro- 
ductivity.” □ 


(See packet 937 for background infor- 
mation). 

Members of Congress Call 
for Marion Investigation 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The prison 
that replaced Alcatraz as the maximum 
security prison in the U.S. — Illinois 
Federal Prison at Marion has come 
under public scrutiny recently. First, in 
late November, prison rights activists 
sat in at the U.S. Prison Bureau in St, 
Louis protesting conditions faced by 
inmates at Marion. Now, two members 
of Congress have responded to the pro- 
tests by launching an investigation into 
conditions at Marion. 

Marion, which houses a number of 
political prisoners, has a reputation for 
violating inmates rights. The incidents 
under investigation cover a period 
from August 3, 1978 to October 6, 
1978 and include: confinement of some 
prisoners in strip cells without light, 
destruction of prisoners’ legal and per- 
sonal materials, denial of commissary 
purchases, denial of medical treat- 
ment, acts of physical violence against 
at least two prisoners and increasing is- 
suance of disciplinary reports by prison 
officials. 

“The reason why the investigation is 
covering such a specific period of 
time,” Audrey Myers of the National 
Committee to Support the Marion 
Brothers told LNS, “is because we 
thought if the time was narrowed down 
it would be easier to ask for an in- 
vestigation. And there has been a reoc- 
curence or escalation of overt acts by 
prison guards and officials against the 
brothers.” 

The investigation is being called by 
Congresspersons John Conyers 
(D-Mich) and Don Edwards (D-Cal.). 
Conyers has written to Norman 
Carlson, Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons that he is “very concerned 
by allegations of beatings and condi- 
tions within the control unit. The 
prisoners are continually denied their 
personal property and have been con- 
fined as long as one month without 
showers, exercise, and change of 
clothing or sheets and blankets.” 
Edwards issued his request for an in- 
quiry to Drew Days, Assistant At- 
torney General in the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Justice, 
noting that “it is especially important 
to talk to those prisoners who have 
been victimized.” 

In a similar investigation in 1976, 
Department of Justice officals did not 
interview any prisoners in the control 
unit. 

“The investigation will be useless if 
the prisoners can’t testify,” Myers em- 
phasized. “And we realize that this in- 
vestigation is only one part of improv- 
ing conditions. We’re working with a 
group of national clergy people and 
demonstrating to try to bring attention 
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to the situation. 

“Our trial which will probably come 
up in February or March [on trespass- 
ing charges stemming from the 
November sit-in] will be a good forum. 
We will present evidence about what’s 
going on at Marion and will call some 
prisoners as witnesses so they will have 
a chance to speak out and have access 
to the media.” 

And she concluded that, “the reality 
is that these investigations are very im- 
portant because Marion is unknown. 
We realize that the conditions aren’t 
because of a personal problem with a 
guard or a bad guard, but that it’s part 
of the prison system. But still, we’d 
like to see the particular guards who 
are involved in every beating and every 
incident be dismissed. At least that 
would take some of the day-to-day 
pressure off the brothers. ’ ’ □ 


(See packet 937 for background infor- 
mation) 

Mistrial Declared in 
D.C. Abortionist’s Trial 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A D.C. 
Superior Court judge declared a 
mistrial in the case of former abor- 
tionist Dr. Robert Sherman, December 
15, after two jurors had been replaced, 
the entire jury had been sequestered, 
and Sherman had been hospitalized for 
alleged heart problems. He had been 
charged with second degree murder 
and 26 counts of perjury in trying to 
cover up the circumstances surround 
ing the 1975 death of one of his pa- 
tients, 16 year-old Rita McDowell. 

The first juror was replaced after she 
disclosed that she knew one of the pro- 
secution’s witnesses— a woman who 
was about to testify about an abortion 
she underwent at Sherman’s clinic. The 
second was replaced after she said that 
she had been receiving threatening late- 
night phone calls. In response. Judge 
Ugast announced that the remaining 
jurors would be sequestered at a near- 
by hotel until the trial was over. 

But shortly before the closing 
arguments were concluded, Sherman 
said that he didn’t feel well, and was 
sent to the hospital for tests. At pretrial 
proceedings, he had complained of a 
heart condition, but doctors who ex- 
amined him then reported that his at- 
tendance at the trial would not en- 
danger his health. 

After Sherman was hospitalized, one 
of the prosecutors said that Sherman 
had ordered a drug that could have af- 
fected the outcome of the ' hospital 
tests. He argued that Sherman “should 
not be able to fake an illness and 
thereby delay a trial and thereby 
benefit froin the delay.” 

As it liirned out, Sherntan did 
benefit fii'tn the delay. The judge 
ordered a mistrial ott the groiittds that 
the delay ‘•may have itnpaired the 
jury’s ability to fairly evaluate the 
evidence.” 
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Community Support Builds 
For Black Youth Charged 
in Maryland Police KUIlng 


"This is a case that should concern all 
of us throughout the country. Its im- 
plications are enormous. Our entire 
society is on trial here, not Just one 
15-year-old boy. ” 

Rev. Perry Smith talking about the 
case of Terrance Johnson 

NEW YORK (LNS)-“Prince 
Georges County police are something 
else,” said Melvin Johnson, the older 
brother of a 15-year-old Black youth 
who is about to stand trial for the 
murder of two white police officers in 
the Maryland county. 

Melvin was arrested along with his 
brother Terrance last June 26, the 
night Terrance allegedly shot the two 
officers. In a recent telephone inter- 
view with LNS, he described the cir- 
cumstances leading up to their arrest, 
‘‘We were stopped for nothing. We 
were just riding along late at night 
that’s all,” he charged. ‘‘When we first 
asked why we were arrested they said it 
was because our headlights were out.” 
Terrance and Melvin were then 
taken to the Hyattsville police station, 
put in separate but adjoining rooms 
and questioned on ‘‘suspicion of emp- 
tying a laundromat coin box.” After 
more than an hour and a half of ques- 
tioning and, according to Melvin, 
harassment, Terrance ran out of his 
room. The two officers who had been 
questioning Terrance were found dead 
inside. 

On January 29, Terrance will go on 
trial in adult court for the murder of 
the two officers. He and his lawyers are 
not denying that he killed one of them 
or that he grabbed one of their guns. 
But Melvin, and other members of the 
Terrance Johnson Defense Committee 
emphatically deny the stories now be- 
ing circulated by the local police as well 
as in the commercial press that Ter- 
rance went ‘‘mad” and fired ‘‘wildly.” 
‘‘They’re telling lies on my 
brother,” Melvin stated. ‘‘All Terry 
did was defend himself.” 

‘‘We’re saying that he was the victim 
of a police assault,” R. Kenneth Mun- 
dy, one of Terrance’s lawyers told 
LNS, ‘‘to which he responded to pro- 
tect himself.” 

P.G. County: History 
of Police Brutality 

Prince George’s County, which 
borders Washington, D.C.’s heavily 
populated Black southeast section, is 
one of the fastest growing counties in 
the state of Maryland. Whites fleeing 
the capitol district’s increasing Black 
population have been moving there for 
years. And more recently the Black 
population has also been on the rise. 
This, according to many, has come as a 
result of an ‘‘urban rcncwal-Black 
folks removal” campaign designed to 
lure whites back into Washington. 

The county also has a long history of 
police brutality against Blacks. The 


day before Terrance and Melvin were 
originally arrested, in fact, a white 
police officer named Morgan was fired 
from the police force after a year long 
campaign led by local Black residents. 
Morgan had shot down an unarmed 
Black suspected of having stolen ‘‘two 
hams.” 

The Reverend Perry Smith was one 
of the leaders of the campaign to 
remove Morgan. He is now one of the 
spokespersons of the Terrance 
Johnson Defense Committee. Smith 
told LNS that he had entered 
Terrance’s case because he was con- 
cerned that the youth would not get a 
‘‘fair trial.” 

‘‘I believe that he was provoked,” 
Smith stated. ‘‘I don’t believe that Ter- 
rance would have done what he did in 
that facility unless he was provoked— a 
15 year-old Black youth shooting two 
police officers. . . I see a difference 
between killing and murdering.” 

‘‘Those of us who helped formed the 
Defense Committee,” Carol Karvin, 
another member of the Defense Com- 
mittee, told LNS, ‘‘have been fighting 
police brutality for years in Prince 
Georges.” 

Karvin then recounted how she had 
been harassed by a police officer for 
several months and then finally he had 
beaten her on her doorstep while she 
was holding her eight-month-old baby 
in her arm. The officer had followed her 
home from the scene of an alleged traf- 
fic violation. When she refused to go 
along with him he radioed for help and 
then told arriving officers simply that 
they should ‘‘get her.” They did. 
Another Black woman who came to 
Karvin’s defense also carrying a young 
child was beaten and both she and Kar- 
vin were arrested. 

‘‘Only my becoming extremely irra- 
tional and yelling that I had a gun led 
them to stop,” Karvin stated. ‘‘They 
took us to Hyattsville also, and we 
were detained for about five hours 
while they tried to figure out something 
to charge us with. 

‘‘That whole Incident resulted in a 
$10 court charge for the four of 
us— two Black women and two 
children. But after that we got some 
respect from the officers. 

‘‘When Black children die they say 
nothing. When one Black child escapes 
death and moves not to become 
another statistic then they won’t 
tolerate it,” she explained. 

Karvin stated that community 
response to Terrance’s case had been 
overwhelming. She also talked about 
several other cases in the state and one 
involving the brother of another 
member of the Defense Committee 
who was lynched in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania in 1975. It is because of 
this continuing history of police bruta- 
lity and lynch law justice, she said, that 
the rallying cry of ‘‘self defense is com- 
mon defense” has had such an impact. 

‘‘People should know about Michael 
Garland,” she urged, ‘‘a Black man 
who was harassed for over a year by a 
police officer in Baltimore. Like, peo- 
ple had even gone to the police com- 
missioner. Then one night he was being 


beaten by this officer and he fought 
back. The officer was killed and 
Garland is now serving 30 years in the 
Jessup Prison near Baltimore.” 

A Washington, D.C. raliy held for 
Terrance Johnson in early December, 
showed that the importance of the case 
is becoming known. Besides speeches 
from local supporters of Terrance, 
protesters also heard from Skip Robin- 
son a leader of Tupelo Mississippi 
United League. 

The League’s main opponents in its 
fight, the Ku Klux Klan, has also come 
to the Prince Georges area. The im- 
perial Wizard of the racist organization 
recently moved into the area for a short 
while to check out the situation and, as 
he stated recently on the front page of 
one of the local papers, ‘‘see about the 
Johnson case.” Karvin suspects that 
the white men who showed up in the 
Johnson’s old neighborhood asking 
for their new address were Klan 
members. 

‘‘I know when we get to court we 
just have to hope for a good lawyer 
and a jury that won’t ignore all the 
evidence that Terry has on his side.” 
Melvin stated at the end of the inter- 
view, ‘‘If you get an unfair jury, of 
course, the truth won’t ever come out. 
And they [the officers] have already 
changed their story a million times.” □ 

Hi Id Id 

Contributions to the Terrance Johnson 
defense are urgently needed. They 
should be sent to: Terrance Johnson 
Defense Fund, P.O. Box 916, College 
Park, Maryland, 20740 


Minnesota Women Battle 
Bank’s Discriminatory Wages 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Carrying signs 
reading, ‘‘We protest slave labor,” 
‘‘We’ll fight ’em to the end,” and 
‘‘Equal work, equal pay,” seven 
women in Willmar, Minnesota are still 
picketing the Citizens National Bank 
of Willmar, one year after they went 
on strike over ‘‘sex discrimination.” 

The women tellers and bookkeepers 
began the first strike against a Min- 
nesota bank on December 16, 1977, 
charging that male bank officer 
trainees were hired at $700 a month, 
while women were hired at only $400. 
In addition, women with 10 years of 
experience received less than incoming 
men, and the women were expected to 
train men, often for better-paying posi- 
tions than their own. 

Commenting on the strike, bank 
president Leo Pirsch said, ‘‘We don’t 
pay any attention to the pickets. There 
are no negotiations going on— nothing. 
We don’t discriminate against female 
employees.” And about their salary, 
which the women eharge is below the 
poverty line, Pirsch said that it was 
‘‘fair and competitive for the kind of 
work being done.” 
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Indian ChUdren-Mormon 
Homes: Educational 
Opportunity or Cultural 
Genocide 


By Beth Wood 
Liberation News Service 

WINDOW ROCK, AZ (LNS)— “I 
cried all night long on the bus,” Mabel 
Yazzie recalled. “I had never been 
away from home (outside Sheep Spr- 
ings on the Navajo Reservation). I’d 
never been in a big city. I didn’t speak 
one word of English. 

“The only thing I knew about place- 
ment was that when my cousin came 
back from her placement home she had 
nice clothes and pretty patent-leather 
shoes.” 

Mabel Yazzie was eight years old 
when she made that bus ride, leaving 
behind her family and her Navajo 
traditions to go live with a Mormon 
family in Roy, Utah. She was traveling 
a route taken by many Native 
American children before her and 
many more since. According to 
government figures, Indian children 
are placed in foster homes or adopted 
at a rate 20 times higher than the na- 
tional average. And the great majority 


of these placements are into non- 
Indian homes. 

For years, efforts to resist this ero- 
sion of Native American families and 
communities were ignored. Finally, 
this fall, the U.S. Congress passed a 
bill titled “The Indian Child Welfare 
Act,” designed to establish standards 
for placement to prevent the break-up 
of Indian families. Even before the bill 
was signed into law, however. Native 
American activists pointed to a number 
of loopholes. And a staffer in the of- 
fice of the bill’s author. Senator James 
Abourezk, conceded that one major 
loophole “was a compromise brought 
about by pressure.” That loophole was 
designed specifically to allow continua- 
tion of the program which took Mabel 
Yazzie from Sheep Springs to Roy, 
Utah. The pressure was brought by the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, the 
Mormons. 

The Mormon Placement Program 

The Mormon interest in the matter 
counts for a lot not only because the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints (LDS) 
wields considerable economic and 
political clout (see box), but because it 
runs one of the largest placement pro- 
grams. 

During the last school year, LDS 


placed 1,926 Navajo children from 
Arizona and New Mexico alone. Na- 
tional figures are extremely hard to 
come by, notes Goldie Denny, 
chairperson of the National Congress 
of American Indians’ Child Welfare 
Committee. “Estimates go as high as 
20,000,” she reports, “but LDS is so 
secretive, there is no way of knowing;” 

But the church makes no secret of its 
aims in placing Native American 
children in Mormon homes. Mormons 
are known as “Nephites,” who are 
“white and delightsome.” Indians, on 
the other hand, are known as 
“Lamanites — a lost tribe of 
Israel— and are described in the Bcmk 
of Mormon as “dark and loathsome.” 
The duty of a good Nephite lies in con- 
verting Lamanites to the LDS faith so 
that they can look forward to becom- 
ing “white and delightsome” after 
death. 

“The Mormons are slightly different 
than other placements because it is 
their special duty to save Indians,” 
says Denny. “They take Indian 
children out of their homes from the 
time they’re eight until they’re eigh- 
teen, and during that time they do as 
much brainwashing as they cam to 
make them Mormon.” 

Of course, the church doesn’t talk 


Busy as Bees Around the Beehive: Mormons and the Navajo Nation 


If you have been on the reserva- 
tion for more than two days in your 
life, you’ve seen Mormon mis- 
sionaries, with their neatly trimmed 
hair, white short-sleeved shirts and 
those dark ties. There are 26,500 of 
these men, who always travel in 
pairs. They are the only openly visi- 
ble sign of the Mormon Church. It 
is a tight-knit community that is for 
the most part closed to anyone who 
is not a Mormon. Many Mormon or 
LDS (Latter Day Saints) Churches 
do not even have signs and they are 
listed in the Yellow Pages without 
addresses. 

The Mormon Church likes to use 
the beehive as an analogy of their 
outlook on living. The bee (or 
Deseret which is the LDS word for 
bee) is thrifty and industrious. The 
Church is based on the all-American 
principles that anybody-can-make- 
it-if-they-try and money-is-the-cure- 
of-evil. 

Money-making is something the 
Mormons seem to be very good at, 
both as individuals and as a Church. 
Under a mandatory, tithing system, 
each Church member is required to 
give 10 percent of his or her annual 
income to LDS. One Church official 
was quoted as saying of the tithing 
program: “You can’t afford not to 
pay. There is no such thing. One 
hundred thousand is as much to a 
millionaire as $100 is to a widow.” 

The Mormon Church rakes in 
more profits than any other in the 
U.S. The take is estimated to be 
close to $3 million a day. The 
Church hides its financial details 
under a complex corporate structure 
that starts at the Corporation of the 
President of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day-Saints. 


Because wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries are not required to submit 
annual financial reports (no 
stockholders to report to), much of 
the Church’s information is im- 
possible to obtain. A thumbnail 
sketch of its financial holdings, 
howevef, is quite revealing. 

LDS owns a good lot of land in- 
cluding much of downtown Salt 
Lake City and one of the largest 
ranches in the U.S. located near 
Florida’s Disney world. Through its 
Deseret News Publishing Co., the 
Mormon Church controls a 
newspaper monopoly in Salt Lake 
City, five percent of Los Angeles 

Times, and has $36 million in the 
Times-Mirror Co. Its holdings in in- 
surance companies, which in turn 
have investments in everything from 
railroads to power plants are stag- 
gering. 

Through other organizations like 
the Corporation of the Presiding 
Bishop of the LDS and Brigham 
Young University, the Church has 
controlling interests in organiza- 
tions such as ZCMI Department 
store chain (largest in Utah) and the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. The beets- 
sugar company involved in an anti- 
trust suit several years ago and has 
been accused of exploiting Chicano 
and Navajo migrant workers. 

From Osmond to Marriott 

To go beyond the holdings of the 
LDS Church as a whole is to delve 
into a community of rich and still 
richer individuals— powerful both 
economically and politically. 

J. Willard Marriott, founder and 
owner of Marriott Hotels, and 
Marie and Donny Osmond are the 


most famous Mormon names when 
it comes to money. But scores of 
other Mormons own stock in or are 
financially involved in businesses 
like the National Biscuit Company 
and the Disney organization. 

On the Navajo Nation and 
around it. Mormons are certainly 
busy as bees. Many car dealerships 
around the reservation are owned by 
Mormon individuals as are many 
trading posts, such as Tanner’s and 
those owned by the Foutz family. 

In Arizona, Holbrook’s two 
judges and two of its four pro- 
secutors are Mormon. Apache 
County has two Mormon pro- 
secutors, one Mormon Judge, two 
(out of three) Mormon County 
Supervisors. In the small town of 
Snowflake, the Chief of Police is 
Mormon and in its county of Nava*- 
jo the two judges and the prosecutor 
are— you guessed it — Mormon. 

Towns like Showlow and Heber 
and Winslow are also laden with 
Mormon officals and Farmington 
has had a Mormon mayor in Mario 
Webb. The Hopi reservation also is 
full of Mormons. On a national 
scale there are four Mormon 
Senators and at least four Mormons 
in the House. 

That Mormons are plentiful is not 
a frightening thought in itself. But 
their close-knit society and urge to 
convert people — Indians in par- 
ticular — make their presence cause 
for concern. 

Records of the court cases in 
towns like Winslow and Holbrook 
indicate that Mormons in power do 
make a difference. Almost every 
case involving Indians is appealed to 
a higher court. □ 
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about brainwashing as part of its place- 
ment program. Church officials prefer 
to elaborate on the benefits of a good 
education. But Paul Enciso, coor- 
dinator of the Placement Program in 
the Albuquerque Stake (area), makes 
no bones that the goal of placing an In- 
dian child in a Mormon family for nine 
months out of every year is to “mold 
the child’s life.” 

“The LDS family will nurture that 
child in the values of that family,” En- 
ciso explains. “It will teach him to be a 
leader of his people, teach him speak- 
ing skills, how to talk at a banquet or 
in business meetings or church. 

The Cultural Clash 

For some people, the experience 
works out that way. Looking back 
from her present position as a Legal 
Administrator in the Navajo Tribe 
Legal Department, Mabel Yazzie dis- 
counts the terror of her first night on 
the bus to emphasize the value of the 
education and social skills she ac- 
quired. “Placement was really good 
for me,” she says. “I am adapted to 
both cultures. I feel equally comfor- 
table in them.” Equally comfortable in 
both, she concedes somewhat later, but 
part of neither. “Placement has made 
me lose touch with my culture. I 
respect it but I don’t really feel it’s 
mine.” 

Losing touch with her culture was a 
price Yazzie was willing to pay. But for 
others, according to observers of the 
program, the cost often runs much 
higher. 

“There is a very high incidence of 
suicides and alcoholism among place- 
ment people,” asserts Goldie Denny. 
That high incidence, Denny contends, 
reflects the end of placement — a loss of 
identity. 

That perception is echoed by several 
people who have treated other symp- 
toms of the same problem. “I think it 
puts children in a terrible bind,” states 
Dr. Jane Van Deusen, a pediatrician at 
the Tuba City, Arizona hospital who 
has lived on the Navajo reservation for 
24 years. “They don’t know whether 
they are Anglo or Indian. Time after 
time I have referred children to 
psychologist for disorders; and time 
after time it is discovered that they are 
from the LDS Placement, and that’t 
where the problems started.” 

Dr. Robert Bergman, who started a 
Mental Health Services program on the 
Navajo nation, feels that though 
statistics are not available to prove it, 
the LDS Placement Program does do 
so many Indian children harm. 

“The LDS Placement demands that 
a person put oneself first,” Bergman 
noted. “The Navajo way of never put- 
ting yourself before your family and 
tribe gets pushed aside 

“The basic problem is that a scorn 
for a person’s own origin causes con- 
siderable anxiety and shame,” 
Bergman continues. “It begins the first 
summer a child returns home. A child’s 
reaction often is ‘No, I won’t use the 
outhouse — you’re dirty and backward. 
No, I won’t herd the sheep, it’s a lower 
class thing to do.” 


In the end, he says, the odds are 
against placement Navajos coming 
back to work and live on the reserva- 
tion. Most lose their native language 
and their sense of belonging. 

“The closeness that comes from 
growing up with your own family and 
sharing common experiences and 
beliefs is gone,” comments Johnny 
Benally, a Navajo who went through 
the placement experience. “I love my 
real parents, but the things that are 
Navajo about them I cannot share. 

“I am successful, but I’ll never be 
white,” he continued. “Yet I don’t 
have a sense of being Navajo. The 
sense of loss won’t destroy me and I 
will do well within white man’s society. 
But I could never go back and live on 
the reservation. The only thing I know 
about Indians I learned from books.” 

Even beyond this impact on 
thousands of children and their 
families, critics of the program point to 
the impact on the Navajo Nation and 
other Native American peoples as a 
whole. As Navajo social service worker 
Nancy Evans emphasizes, “The place- 
ment service is hitting a very vital part 
of the Navajo Nation — our young. The 
future hangs on them. The children 
who are placed are usually from good 
homes and have started school with 
good grades. They are taking the cream 
of our Navajo children— they could be 
our future leaders.” □ 


Expelled Minister Exposes 
Namibia Election Fraud 


By Peter Gribbin 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— “The 
Namibian elections are a fraud. 
Because of intimidation during the 
registration period preceding the elec- 
tions, the number of votes cast, as well 
as the number of votes cast for any 
particular party, must be considered a 
false indicator of public opinion in 
Namibia.” For trying to document this 
intimidation, and for helping to inform 
the congregations of the South 
African-administered territory through 
a pastoral letter, Justin Ellis now finds 
himself in exile. He was kicked out of 
Namibia by the South African 
authorities the 27th of November, of 
1978. 

As acting director and permanent 
secretary of the Christian Center in the 
Namibian capital of Windhoek, Justin 
Ellis was in a unique position to 
observe the period of registration for 
U.N. elections. These elections were to 
be held during the Spring of ’79 but 
after only four months, registration for 
them was cut off abruptly in 
September, when South Africa rejected 
the U.N. plan and went ahead with its 
own illegal elections. These elections 
were held during the first week of 
December and as expected, the South 
African-backed party, the Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) won easily, 
polling (by South African estimates) 
268,000 out of some 326,000 votes cast 


and winning 41 of the 50 seats in the 
constituent assembly. 

During the nine months from April 
to December, Ellis travelled extensive- 
ly throughout the countryside, inter- 
viewing villagers and various church 
leaders. After gathering together 
massive documentation, Ellis organiz- 
ed the instances of coercion and in- 
timidation into six major areas. These 
were: 

1) Registration cards — From April to 
June, 1978 voter registration cards 
were issued to all Namibians. During 
the pre-election period, the South 
African authorities and police began to 
treat the Voter Registration cards as 
pass cards: the infamous identity cards 
which the apartheid regime requires 
Blacks to carry at all times. The “pass 
laws” long used to control the Black 
population in South Africa itself were 
extended to cover its illegally held col- 
ony in Namibia three years ago. Dur- 
ing the months before the election 
registration cards and DTA member- 
ship cards also became obligatory. 
Failure to produce these “human 
rights documents” for police upon re- 
quest frequently resulted in the beating 
of the empty-handed person. 
Moreover, anyone found without a 
DTA card was considered a supporter 
of SWAPO (the South West African 
Peoples Organization fighting for the 
liberation of Namibia) or a guerrilla 
and therefore liable to arrest or deten- 
tion. 

2) Intimidation through Tribal 
Chiefs— Homeland ministers told 
chiefs and headmen that they must see 
to it that all people register— both for 
the elections and for DTA member- 
ship. Tribal members who failed to 
register would lose their plowing rights 
to the communally-held land and their 
licenses to operate small shops. 

3) Threat through loss of government 
services — In order to receive both pen- 
sions and hospital care, the registration 
card became a prerequisite. At the Post 
Office in Okahandja, where pensions 
were distributed, pensioners lined up 
with both Pass and Registration cards 
because they had been told that they 
would not receive their pensions unless 
they had registered. In the area of Om- 
balantu, where old people gathered to 
receive their pensions, pension officials 
were accompanied by a registration 
team and an army escort. The people 
were told that they had to register in 
order to receive their pensions. One 
person was turned away because he 
refused to register. 

It also became the custom for people 
to be refused medical medical treat- 
ment if they were not carrying their 
DTA cards. A DTA team came to the 
Onandjokwe Hospital and issued cards 
to those coming for treatment. When 
told to leave, the DTA team stood out- 
side the hospital gates and passed out 
cards. At Ongwediva church center, ar- 
my units intimidated people, telling 
them that if they did not register they 
would only get treatment at ‘‘Finnish” 
hospitals, but as the Finns would soon 
be leaving, those services themselves 
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would soon cease. At Okahao 
Hospital, nurses were surprised when 
people coming for medical treatment 
produced their registration cards. The 
patients were even more surprised that 
the cards were not demanded, as they 
had previously heard that they would 
not get medical treatment if they had 
not registered. 

4) Loss of Work-In Namibia, where 
unemployment is rife, the danger of 
losing one’s job is a very real threat to 
many people, evidence presented to 
Ellis indicates that employers in both 
the public and private sector played a 
crucial role in getting Black people to 
register. 

In the town of Otjiwarango, 150 
miles north of Windhoek, a white man 
came into a store, consulted his 
notebook, and informed the 
shopkeeper’s wife that she had not yet 
registered. He told her that if she failed 
to do so she would be considered a 
SWAPO supporter and might face dif- 
ficulties later on. 

When a worker in Walvis Bay told 
his employer that he wasn’t interested 
in registering, the boss sent him home 
and told him to report to work the next 
day and tell him whether he had 
registered and wanted to stay on or 
whether he wanted to leave his services. 
Finally, because he had three 
dependents to support, the worker 
decided to register. 

5) Registration of Foreigners — In the 
two northern territories of Kavango 
and Ovambo, refugees from Angola 
have been registered in great numbers. 
The Kavango population has almost 
doubled since 1975 as people who once 
lived on the northern bank of the 
border river are now living on the 
southern bank of the Okavango river. 
(This move has been dictated both by 
the South African military presence in 
the North of Namibia as well as the 
fact that these people were being forc- 
ed to pay taxes in two countries, 
Angola and Namibia.) Many of those 
registered in the two areas were neither 
born in Namibia, nor have they stayed 
in Namibia the required four years. In 
addition, many of those who have been 
registered have Portuguese names like 
Domingu, Antonio, Mario Armando, 
etc. 

6) Intimidation through the Mobile 
Polling Booth (MPB)— Probably the 
most infamous form of coercion used 
by officials to register Namibians was 
the Mobile Polling Booths. The 
MPB’s, covered flat-bed trucks that 
can quickly be set up into polling sta- 
tions, are frequently accompanied by 
military forces and are allowed to enter 
villages day or night and force people 
to register at gun-point. Once they ar- 
rived at the polling booth, Namibians 
were never informed of their right to 
choose among the different political 
parties. Furthermore, if a registration 
official saw that people had identified 
themselves with thumbprints instead of 
signatures, this was taken as a ^ign of 
illiteracy and people’s ballots were fill- 
ed out for them by the official. This 
combination of not knowing their right 
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to choose between different parties and 
of having previously been coerced into 
registering for a DTA membership 
card resulted in the great majority of 
Namibians registering as DTA sup- 
porters. It was Ellis’ effort to have a 
letter read from the pulpit to congrega- 
tions informing them of their electoral 
rights that earned him expulsion from 
Namibia. □ 


Benefit for Texas 
Fannworkers; New Documentary 
Previewed 


By Terri Suess 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— To some the 
Rio Grande Valley is known as the 
Magic Valley because it yields huge 
profits to growers and agribusiness. To 
Texas farmworkers it is known as the 
Valley of Tears. 

A recent benefit for the Texas Farm- 
workers in New York City, included a 
preview of a feature length documen- 
tary that will take its title from both of 
the Valley’s names. As Tom Segal, of 
the west-coast-based Emancipation 
Arts Center explained, the finished 
film will show that organizing in the 
valley goes beyond the struggle for 
higher wages. It is also, according to 
Segal, a fight against bad housing and 
health care, against right to work laws 
and to win a Farm Relations Act. 

The film clips show what is faced 
every day by the 400,000 farmworkers 
of the Rio Grande Valley, where the 
average income per worker is $2,300 
per year and the average life expectan- 
cy is 49 years. The grim statistics are set 
off with interviews with Othal Brand, a 
local mayor, and with a farmworker 
and father of eight children. 

“Farmwork,” Brand stated during 
one segment of his interview, “is sensi- 
ble, honorable, hard work, even 
though it probably doesn’t pay as 
much as people in New York think it 
should. It’s the means by which second 
and third generaton Mexican im- 
migrants will move into American 
culture.’’ 

Brand is well known locally as a foe 
of the farmworkers. But in front of the 
camera, he stated that “agriculture 
would be receptive to farmworkers 
organizing if negotiations were com- 
pleted prior to putting the seeds in the 
ground.” 

“All we want,” a farmworker 
countered, “is recognition of union 
bargaining rights, so we can take care 
of negotiations before harvest time. 
The only reason we strike during 
harvest is that’s the only time they pay 
attention to us.” 

Other clips showed workers describ- 
ing how Brand and his men had 
demonstrated their receptiveness— by 
threatening to shoot some workers dur- 
ing an action. The film concluded with 
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comments by Rio Grande workers 
showing their commitment to organize 
all workers in the area, both legal and 
illegal. 

“We’re all doing the same work for 
the same pay,” one man explained. 
“We need collective bargaining rights 
and a contract. It’s unfair that they 
make us work harder and harder just 
because we come from Mexico. It’s a 
human right to have collective bargain- 
ing for all.” 

After the film showing, Alfredo 
DiAvelo, Director of the Texas Farm- 
workers Service Center, recounted 
some of the recent organizing efforts 
and talked some more about the situa- 
tion of farmworkers in Texas. 

“Texas has the largest number of 
farmworkers outside of California and 
Hawaii,” DiAvelo said, “and the 
workers are continually exploited by 
crew leaders, ranchers, and have no 
social security.” 

“Over the year more than 450,000 
farmworkers pass through Texas en 
route to other states. Texas farm- 
workers represent 5 1 percent of all 
migrant farmworkers. During the 
winter months, there are some 100,000 
workers in the Rio Grande Valley vying 
for only 49,000 jobs in the field or 
packing houses and an additional 7,000 
workers cross the Mexican border daily 
as green-carders.” 

“Nationally,” DiAvelo stated, 
“farmworkers average less than $3,000 
per year. But wages are difficult to 
estimate because they represent earn- 
ings not only of adults but of children 
as well.” 

DiAvelo explained that strikes by 
farmworkers are especialy difficult 
because large growers and agribusiness 
have built in protection against losses. 
Each year they plan for losses due to 
bad weather or disease, so farm- 
worker strikes often are just shrugged 
off. But last year there were two suc- 
cessful strikes in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

The first took place last March when 
over 250 Texas farmworkers walked 
out of the fields. Before the strike they 
were being paid piece rate wages of 
25-35 cents per 100 lb. sack (averaging 
out to 70 to 80 cents an hour). But after 
being picketed for 15 days, the growers 
were offering one dollar per sack, 
water on the site and sanitation 
facilities— which the workers finally 
accepted. 

DiAvelo stated that the strength of 
the strike was in the unity of Texas 
farmworkers and Mexicans — em- 
phasizing that all workers must be 
respected. 

“We’re trying to show that by band- 
ing together, workers can get better 
wages. And we go on from there to col- 
lective bargaining. But the real threat 
behind organizing is to the power 
structure in the valley. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the population in the Rio 
Grande Valley is Mcxican- 
American — if the union becomes vic- 
torious, the whole political make-up of 
the area will change. Farmworkers will 
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have a voice in the future." 

Last year another group joined the 
farmworkers in solidarity: the small 
growers. As the farmworkers sup- 
ported their efforts to keep out large 
growers’ produce grown in Mexico (on 
expensive land with inexpensive labor), 
the small growers then contributed 
money to the farmworkers against the 
agribusiness firms. 

Besides strikes, the union has tried to 
effect national and state laws by bring- 
ing pressure on the president, congress, 
governor of Texas and the state 
legislature. "We don’t have the money 
to buy votes like the growers do, so we 
have to try and pressure the law 
makers," DiAvelo said. 

On January 27, union members and 
organizers are planning to begin a S87 
mile walk through west Texas from 
Mule Shoe to Austin to take their case 
to Texas’ s new governor. □ 


Feminist Piay Freaks Out 
Quebec Catholics 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Deeply rooted 
in conservative Catholicism, the god- 
fearing sector of Quebec’s populace 
has successfully organized its forces to 
win a temporary injunction against 
stocking a popular feminist play in the 
city’s bookshops. 

In addition to Quebec’s feminists, 
the country’s literary and theatrical 
circles are outraged, regarding the in- 
junction as censorship. 

Despite the temporary injunction, 
the play had a successful run in 
Montreal last month. According to the 
Nev/ York Times, hardly a sympathizer 
of feminist issues, “the play [was] the 
most talked about theater event of the 
season.” The Quebecois, steeped in 
centuries of Catholic chauvinism, 
sought the injunction of the grounds 
that the play— "Les Fees Ont Soif” 
(The Fairies are Thirsty)— is "filthy, 
sacreligious and blasphemous.” 

The play denounces the Church’s in- 
fluence on education and intellectual 
life, and its role in the subjugation of 
women. The three fairies— the Virgin 
Mary ("I am the mirror of injustice”), 
a housewife and a prostitute— repre- 
sent the bedrock of the oppression of 
women. It is a clear rejection of 
Catholic and male-assigned roles for 
women. Instead, the play upholds the 
women’s right to self-determination. 

The play’s feminist author, Denise 
Boucher, refuted the charge of 
balsphemy, saying the play portrayed 
the church as only one source of the 
oppression of women. 

Boucher, author of two earlier 
books on feminism, plans to write 
other plays “hceausc of the impact 
they have." Ih'oducers of "Les Fees 
Ont .Soil” will offer the play again next 
year. I | 


Nuke Dump Woricer 
Quits Job, Blasts NRC 


NEW YORK (LNS)-Steve Stales, a 
worker at the Rockwell nuclear waste 
surveillance plant in Rickland, 
Washington recently quit his job. His 
reasons? "I will not be employed by a 
company having so careless a policy 
concerning leaks in nuclear waste.” 

A manager at Rockwell, Stales ac- 
companies his December 6 resignation 
with a salvo at both the company and 
the Department of Energy. And it’s no 
wonder. Besides the over $20 million 
invested in Rockwell Hanford, the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission has 
some $200 million invested in other 
companies in the area. Along with 
charging that the company itself was 
"careless,” Stales also charged that 
the Department of Energy had covered 
up leaks in three waste storage tanks 
since he started working there in April 
1977. 

"Rockwell Hanford Operations, 
hand-in-hand with the Richland office 
of the Department of Energy, has 
decided to drastically reduce efforts to 
detect leaks in underground nuclear- 
waste storage tanks,” Stalos recently 
charged. This change in policy, accor- 
ding to him, amounts to a willful viola- 
tion of Department of Energy rej ala- 
tions and "means thousands of addi- 
tional gallons of nuclear waste will be 
needlessly leaked into the ground.” 

The company’s response to all this 
came from Donald Cockeram, presi- 
dent of the Rockwell Hanford opera- 
tions. Cockeram denied Stalos’ charges 
but acknowledged that one of the 
detectors at the plant has indicated in- 
creased radiation in the area of the 
three tanks referred to. And while he 
refused to confirm that the tanks were 
the source of the increased radiation, 
Cockeram admitted that they were 
listed as "suspected leakers. ’ ’ □ 


U.S. Unions Vote 
to Boycott Trade With Chile; 
Protest Chilean Workers’ Rights 


Chile’s military government is trying 
to whip up nationalist sentiment 
against an imminent world-wide labor 
boycott that could effect about 50 per- 
cent of its total trade. The Inter- 
American Regional Trade Union 
Organization (ORIT)— including in- 
fluential delegates from the AFL- 
CIO— voted last month to launch the 
boycott against land, sea and air traffic 
with Chile to protest lack of trade 
union and workers’ rights there. The 
military government has outlawed 
most unions and abolished the right to 
strike. The boycott is expected to begin 
next month, although it is not yet clear 
how it will be implemented in the U.S. 


Chilean President Augusto Pino- 
chet’s strategy now appears to be to 
head off the boycott by trying to show 
that Chile’s workers do not support it. 
A few union leaders— all appointed to 
their jobs by the government— have 
spoken out against the boycott, and the 
government helped organize a rally 
against the boycott earlier this month. 
But leaders of the seven large labor 
organizations— representing half a 
million workers— which were outlawed 
in October have spoken out publicly in 
favor of the boycott, though Pinochet 
branded them as traitors. 

Many union leaders and workers are 
among the hundreds of people who 
have disappeared since 1973 after being 
taken prisoner by secret police. Earlier 
this month, a Catholic bishop led 
police and legal officials to a mine near 
Santiago where 25 partially- 
decomposing bodies were found in an 
immense brick oven. They had died of 
bullet wounds and are thought to be 
some of the disappeared people. □ 


NYC Christmas Shoppers 
Startled by Large Anti- 
Shah Demonstration 


By Terri Suess 
Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS)-As Christmas 
shoppers crowded into mid-town 
Manhattan December 16, a wedge was 
driven into their merriment when over 
1,(XX) demonstrators opposing U.S. 
support for the Shah of Iran marched 
by. 

The demonstrators assembled at 
Herald Square for a rally sponsored by 
a coalition of New York groups. After 
speeches and slogans at the square, the 
protesters moved along the sidewalks 
north of 34th Street to the offices of 
the Exxon Corporation, a well-known 
investor in Iran. 

During the procession, the crowd 
met with support from many passers- 
by and some even joined the march. 
Others, on buses, showed their support 
by waving clenched fists. Some were 
not so friendly, however, especially 
one man dressed in an expensive 
business suit who walked past the 
demonstrators mumbling obscenities. 
Many of the Santas in the area rang 
bells to the beat of the chants: "U.S. A. 
Out of Iran Now!” 

All in all it was a powerful juxtaposi- 
tion to see hundreds of demonstrators 
reminding thousands of shoppers that 
much of their Christmas consumption 
is at the expense of people suffering 
under repressive regimes like the 
Shah’s. n 
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